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Two new American Hepatice. 


By ALEXANDER W, EVANs. 


(Pirates CLXII.-CLXIIL) 


LEPIDOZIA SPHAGNICOLA, n. sp. Dioicous, densely czspitose, 
brownish-green varying to pale green; stems suberect, irre- 
gularly pinnate above, obtuse or very rarely terminating in a 
leafless flagellum; in transverse section orbicular, 6 cells in 
diameter, cortical cells about 12-seriate, slightly convex out- 
ward, about the same size as the inner cells, but with thicker 
walls; lateral branches short, leafy, usually obtuse; postical 
branches, when present, flagellate, hyaline, leafless, radiculose ; 
radicles fasciculate, few in number in the upper part of the 
plant, simple or irregularly branched, sometimes ending in a 
spheroidal expansion especially on the flagella; stem-leaves 
mostly distant, transversely inserted, quadrate, deeply 4-parted 
to within about 2 cells of the base, sinuses narrow, lobes 
subequal, lanceolate, strongly incurved, ending in a single cell 
and from 2 to 4 cells wide at base, usually entire, but sometimes 
bearing a small tooth (composed of from I to 3 cells) on the 
antical leaf-margin near the base; branch leaves similar to the 
stem-leaves, imbricated, more rarely bearing an antical tooth ; 
stem-under leaves rectangular, subequally 4-parted to within 1 
or 2 cells of the base, lobes subulate, 1 cell broad at the apex 
and usually 2 cells broad at the base ; branch-under leaves sim- 
ilar to those of the stem, but usually smaller and only twice or 
thrice divided, with one of the lateral lobes longer and broader 
than the others; perianth terminal on a short postical branch 
given off from the lower part of the stem; bracts in 3 to § 
rows, those of the outer rows small, irregular i in shape, usually 
bifid, ciliate, those of the inner 2 rows much larger, extending 
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beyond the middle of the perianth, ovate, irregularly lobed and 
ciliate in the upper part; perianth ovate-fusiform, composed 
of a single layer of cells, strongly curved postically in the 
upper part, deeply 3-carinate with obtuse grooves and keels, 
the mouth strongly contracted and plicate, ciliate; ripe capsule 
and andreecia not found. 

Stems 0.5-1 cm. long, 0.09-0.12 mm. in diameter; leaves 
about 0.3 mm. long and 0.2 mm. wide; leaf-cells rectangular or 
quadrate, with thickened walls, mostly between 0.025 and 0.028 
mm. long and between 0.014 and 0.016 mm. wide; under leaves 
of the stem 0.09-0.12 mm. long, and 0.14-0.16 mm. wide; inner 
perichetial bracts 2.5 mm. long and I mm. wide; perianth about 
4 mm. long and I mm. wide. 


Hab..Among Sphagna in a bog. often accompanied by 
Mylia anomala (Hook.) S. F. Gray ; Lebanon Swamp, Bethany, 
Connecticut (A. W. E., 1892). 

Lepidosia sphagnicola belongs to Dr. Spruce’s sub-genus Micro- 
Lepidozia, of which our only other Northern representative is L. 
setacea (Web.) Mitt. It differs from this species, which it somewhat 
resembles at first sight, in its larger size, in its deeply /our-parted 
leaves, whose lobes are often 3 or 4 cells wide at base, in its 4- 
parted stem-underleaves, in its much larger perichaetial bracts, 
which are not deeply laciniate, and in its long, strongly carinate 
perianth with contracted mouth. 

The species of Lepfidoszia occurring in the United States may be 
recognized from their leaves as follows: 
Leaf-segments extending to about the middle. Z. reptans (L.) Dum. 


Leaf-segments extending to near the base. 
Segments 4, 2-4 cells wide at base, basal membrane about 2 cells high. JZ. 
sphagnicola, n. sp. 
Segments mostly 3, 2 cells wide at base, basal membrane 2-5 cells high, JZ. 
setacea (Web.) Mitt. 
Segments 2 or 3, 2 cells wide at base, basal membrane less than one cell high. 
L. chetophylla, Spruce, var. tenuis, Pears.* 


JUNGERMANNIA NOvAE-C4#SARE#, n. sp. Dioicous, pale green, 
varying to dark green or yellowish, growing in loose tufts or 
scattered about the bases of bog-plants; stems prostrate, 
simple or rarely dichotomous, bearing scattered, whitish radicles 


*Hepatice Natalenses, Christ. Videnskabs-Selskabs Forhandl. 1886, No. 3, p. 7, 
tab. v. (Fungermannia nematodes, Gottsche in Wright’s Hep. Cubenses; Cephalosia 
nematodes, Aust. in Bull. Torr. Bot. Club. vol. vi. p. 302; Lefidosia nematodes, 
Spruce, Hep. Amaz. et And. p. 366, not Z. memoides, Tayl. Syn. Hep. p. 717). 
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in the lower part; leaves of the sterile stems usually distant, 
plane, quadrate or broadly ovate-quadrate, more or less nar- 
rowed at the base and very obliquely inserted, not decurrent, 
divided by an obtuse or lunulate sinus into 2 unequal, usually 
obtuse lobes, the antical being the larger, margins entire; 
leaves of the fruiting stems broader, less obliquely inserted 
often imbricated, irregularly 2—4-lobed, increasing in size to- 
ward the perianth; underleaves occasionally present, lanceo- 
late or ovate-lanceolate, entire, free or connate with one or 
both adjacent side-leaves; g bracts large, often broader than 
long, quadrate or orbicular-quadrate, 3—4-parted with narrow 
sinuses, lobes acute or obtuse, entire, sinuate or somewhat 
subdivided ; bracteole single, ovate or obovate, entire or 2- 
lobed, connate with the innermost bract; perianth terminal, 
long-exserted, erect, cylindrical, obtusely 5-carinate to below 
the middle, composed of a single layer of cells in the upper 
three-fourths, thence of 2 layers down to very near the base, 
where it becomes 3 or 4 cells in thickness, the mouth con- 
tracted, minutely and irregularly denticulate; capsule small, 
oval; spores muriculate, reddish-brown, elaters similarly col- 
ored; perigonial spike tinged with purple, at first terminal but 
later innovating from the apex; bracts 2 to 5 pairs, imbricated, 
complicate, bilobed with obtuse lobes and_ sinus, oligan- 
drous; gemmiparous stems small, or often depauperate, bear- 
ing the minute oval gemmz at their apices and on the margins 
of modified upper leaves. 

Sterile stems about 1 cm. long and 0.18 mm.—o.25 mm. in 
diameter; fertile stems longer and thicker; leaves of the sterile 
stems usually between 0.9 and I.1 mm. in length and breadth; 
leaf-cells medium-sized, polygonal, thin-walled, usually between 
0.034 and 0.046 mm. in diameter in middle of leaf, but sometimes 
below 0.030 mm. and more rarely above 0.050 mm. ; inner peri- 
chaetial bracts 2-2.5 mm. long and 1.75-2 mm. wide; perianth 3 
mm. long and 0.8 mm. wide; spores mostly 0.012-0.014 mm. in 
diameter ; elaters 0.1 mm. long and 0.008 mm. thick. 


Hab.—In peat bogs; Atsion and Pleasant Mills, New Jersey 
(A. W. E.); in a wet path through boggy ground, East Haven, 
Connecticut (A. W. E.). 

In spite of the occasional presence of underleaves, this species 
bears some resemblance to /umgermannia incisa, Schrad.; it differs 
from that species most markedly in its pale color and looser habit, 
in its usually 2-lobed and explanate leaves with entire margins, 
and in its cylindrical perianth; its leaf-cells, too, are larger, less 


chlorophyllose, and with thinner walls. 
New HAVEN, Conn. 
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Explanation of Pliates. 


(PLATE CLXIL.) 
Lepidosia sphagnicola, n. sp. 
Fig. 1. Plants, natural size. 
Fig. 2. Part of stem, postical view. 
Fig. 3. Stem-leaf. 
Fig. 4. Branch-leaf. 
Fig. 5. Stem-underleaf. 
Figs. 6-8. Branch-underleaves. 
Fig. 9. Inner bract. 
Fig. 10. Perianth. 


(Plate CLXIIL.) 
Fungermannia Nove-Cesarea, n. sp, 


Fig. 1. Plants, uatural size. 

Fig. 2. Apex of stem with perianth, postical view. 

Fig. 3. Antheridial stem, antical view. 

Figs. 4-5. Parts of sterile stems, postical view. 

Figs. 6-7. Perichaetial bracts (fig. 7 showing connate bracteole), 
Fig. 8. Transverse section of perianth, 

Fig. 9. Teeth from mouth of perianth. 


A Study of the Scale-characters of the Northeastern American 
Species of Cuscuta. 


By W. D. MATTHEW. 
(PLates CLXIV.-CLXV.) 


In the schemes for the classification of Cuscuta, the scale- 
characters are given but small prominence, though it would seem’ 
that as a convenient means of distinguishing the species one from 
another they may be of considerable service. They vary a great 
deal in the different species, but are apparently quite constant in 
each and seem to belong to two or three distinct types. The 
classification here made is intended rather as a key than as any 
attempt at a systematic division. 

The scales may be separated from the first into two types, one 
of which is deeply crenulate, the other fringed with processes. 
To the first class belong the two introduced species, C. Epilinum 
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and C. Epithymum; to the second all our native species. The 
latter may be divided into those with ovate scales and short, irreg- 
ular processes, of which C. arvensis is a type; and those with 
ribbon-shaped scales and long regular processes, of which C. 
Gronovii is a type. One species, C. cuspidata, is intermediate in 
scale-characters between these two divisions, though nearer to 
the type of arvensis; and three others have the scales greatly re- 
duced, of which one, C. Coryli, is closely connected with C. in- 
decora, of the arvensis type; another, C. Polygonorum, seems related 
to C. arvensis itself; and the third, C. Cephalanthi, has the scales 
of moderate size and also of this type. 

The long-fringed scales are remarkable in their shape, and are 
fringed thickly at the tip, but very sparingly towards the base, 
with long rounded processes. In two of the species, C. Gronovii 
and C. rostrata, they appear softer and more flexible than in the 
other two; but the chief reliance in separating these must be 
placed on the corolla lobes and on the serrate bracts which sur- 
round the calyx in the two last species. 

While this division of our Northeastern American species is 
by no means as exact as that ordinarily given; yet as it depends 
only on characters observable in the dissected flower, it may be 
found at times more convenient than that based on the position 
of the withered corolla on the fruit, a point only seen in fruiting 
specimens, and then not always easy to determine, as the corolla 
in some species soon falls away. 


DIVISION OF CUSCUTA ACCORDING TO SCALE-CHARACTERS. 


I. Scales crenulate. 


* Scales not incurved, less than one-half as long as the corolla-tube, crenulate at 


*Scales strongly incurved, about one-half the tube _— pile: to the 


II. Scales hinged with processes. 
* Scales large, ovate, heavily fringed to the base with short, irregular processez. 
+ Corolla lobes recurved, acute, as long as tube. . . 3. C. arvensis. 
++ Corolla lobes incurved, broad triangular, half as long as tube. 


4. C. indecora. 
** Scales small or nearly aborted (but apparently similar in general type to the 
Jast division). 
+ Scales variable, almost aborted, tips of corolla lobes inflexed. 
5. C. Coryli, 
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++ Scales small, irregularly fringed, lobes of corolla ovate, less than one- 
half length of tube, their tips not incurved . . . 6. C. Cephalanthi. 
+++ Scales reduced to a couple of hairs on each side of the attached part 
of the filament Polygonorum. 
#*# Scales of moderate size, fringed to the base w vith rather short, regular hairs. 
Corolla lobes acute, half the length of the tube, . . . 8. C. cuspidata. 
#*## Scales loag, fringed chiefly at the tip, sparingly towards the base, with 
long regular processes. 
+ Processes rather softer and more flexible; no serrate bracts on calyx. 
t Corolla lobes nearly as long astube. . . . . 9. C. Gronovit. 
tt Corolla lobes less than half as long as tube . . 10. C. rostrata, 
tt Processes stiffer and rounder; serrate bracts surrounding calyx. 
t Corolla lobes ovate; bracts few in number, broad and serrate. 
11. C. compacta. 
t{Corolla lobes acute; bracts numerous, narrow, serrate, re- 
curved at tip . 12. glomerata. 


Following is a short description of the characters of each 
species, with special reference to the scale characters. Fora more 
complete description of other characters, reference should be made 
to Engelmann’s studies on the genus: 

C. Epttinum.—Flowers sessile, 5-parted, in small round dense 


heads. Calyx of 5 broad-pointed spreading sepals, as long as the 
corolla tube. Corolla lobes half as long as tube, broad, blunt- 
pointed. Stigmas filiform; stamens wifh short filaments and 
broad anthers. Scales less than half length of tube, divided at 
centre, fringed at ends with about 4 or 5 deep crenulations, thin 
in substance. Capsule regularly circumscissile, capped by the 
withered corolla. 


C. Eprruymum.—Flowers 5-parted, sessile in small round dense 
heads. Calyx of narrow pointed sepals, 24 length of corolla tube- 
Lobes of corolla nearly as long as tube, rather broad, acute 
pointed. Stigmas filiform; stamens with short filaments and long 
anthers, the two lobes of the latter strongly furrowed. Scales 
thin, strongly incurved, half length of tube, fringed nearly to the 
base with deep irregular crenulations. Capsule regularly circum- 
scissile, capped by the withered corolla. 

C. ARVENSIS.—F lowers 5-parted, on short pedicels, in rather loose 
clusters. Calyx lobes very broad and blunt pointed, not exceed- 
ing corolla tube. Corolla lobes recurved, acute, as long as tube. 
Stigmas round (as they are in all the succeeding species) ; anthers 
broad. Scales large, confluent at base, broad-ovate, equalling or 
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exceeding tube, profusely fringed from tip to base with short ir- 
regular processes. 

C. 1npEcORA.—Flowers in large loose clusters. Calyx lobes 
ovate, pointed, shorter than corolla tube. Corolla bell-shaped, 
lobes triangular, minutely crenulate, two-thirds length of tube, 
their tips incurved. Scales large, broad, ovate, confluent, irregu- 
larly, fringed with short processes to the base. 

C. Coryii.—Flowers in loose clusters, 4—5 parted. Calyx 
lobes triangular to lanceolate, equalling length of corolla tube. 
Corolla narrow bell-shaped, lobes acute, minutely crenulate, about 
equalling length of tube, strongly inflexed. Scales very small and 
thin, separate at base, with a few short hairs on each side. 

C. CEPHALANTHI.—Flowers 5-parted, in rather dense clusters. 
Calyx lobes ovate, % length of corolla tube. Lobes of corolla 
blunt, ovate, spreading, half the length of tube. Scales about half 
the length of tube, fringed chiefly at tip with irregular short hairs. 

C. Po_yGonorum.—Flowers 4-5-parted, in loose clusters. 
Calyx lobes narrow, ovate. Corolla lobes triangular, longer than 
tube. Scales almost obsolete, consisting of two or three hairs on 
each side of the attached part of the filament; they are so small 
and thin as to be almost indistinguishable. | 

C. cuspipata.—F lowers in large branching clusters, long and 
narrow, with two or three bracts at base. Calyx in specimen ex- 
amined of five lanceolate lobes, 34 length of corolla tube. Lobes 
of corolla lanceolate-triangular half length of tube. Scales nar- 
row and long, % to % length of tube, confluent at base, fringed 
from tip to base with short, moderately regular processes. 

C. Gronovi.—Flowers 5-parted, bell-shaped, in small clusters. 
Calyx 3% length of corolla tube of 5 long, ovate lobes. Corolla 
lobes nearly equalling length of tube, rounded, ovate, spreading. 
Scales narrow, ribbon-like, equalling or slightly exceeding the tube, 
fringed thickly at tip and very sparingly along the sides, with long 
cylindrical processes, each about half the length of the scale. 

C. rostRATA.—Flowers large, loosely clustered. Calyx of 5 
broad, ovate-triangular lobes, about % length of corolla tube. 
Corolla lobes broadly ovate, about % length of tube. Scales some- 
what variable, ribbon-shaped to spatulate, fringed at tip and spar- 
ingly on the sides with processes similar to those of the last species. 
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C. compacta.—Flowers sessile in dense masses, having 3 or 4 
solid-ribbed rhombiform bracts, and a calyx of 5 separate sepals, 
which are oblong, blunt-pointed, thinner than the bracts, other- 
wise very similar to them. Corolla lobes ovate, about 4% length 
of tube. Scales half the length of tube, generally more or less 
ribbon-like, fringed chiefly at tip with long processes, which are 
somewhat rounder and stiffer than in the two preceding species. 

C. GLOMERATA.—Flowers sessile in very dense cylindrical 
masses, having numerous, narrow, strongly ribbed, recurved serrate 
bracts, and calyx of five separate sepals, which are like the bracts, 
but broader and less strongly ribbed. Corolla lobes lanceolate- 
triangular, 4 length of tube, which scarcely exceeds the calyx 
bracts. Scales ribbon-like, 24 length of tube, fringed copiously at 
tip, sparsely on sides, with processes like those of the last species. 


Description of Plates CLXIV. and CLXV. 

Fig. 1, a-c, C. Epilinum—ta, corolla laid open 5; 1b, calyx laid open 5; Ic 
ovary < 5; Id, scale and stamen 12. 

Fig. 2, a-e, C. Epithymum—za, corolla laid open 6; 2b, calyx laid open 6; 2c, 
ovary < 6; 2d, scale 15; 2e, anther 

Fig. 3, a-c, ©. arvensis—ja, corolla laid open 9; 3b, calyx laid open 9; 3¢, 
scale II. 

Fig. 4, a-e, C. indecora—ga, corolla laid open 4; 4b, calyx laid open * 4; 4c, 
ovary < 4; 4d, scale < 12; 4e, anther and corolla lobe 12. 

Fig. 5, a-d, C. Coryli—sa, corolla laid open <6; 5b, calyx laid open 6; 5c, ovary 
<6; 5d, scale X15. 

Fig. 6, a-d, C. Cephalanthi—6a, corolla laid open > 3; 6b, calyx Jaid open > 3; 6c, 
ovary < 9; 6d, scales and stamens * 9. 

Fig. 7, a-c, C. Polygonorum—z7a, corolla laid open 6; 7b, calyx laid open 6; 
7c, scale and anther X 12. 

Fig. 8, a-f, C. cuspidata—8a, corolla laid open < 5; 8b, calyx laid open > 5; 8c, 
ovary X 5; 8d, scale 12; 8e, bract 3; 8f, flowers 4. 

Fig. 9, a-d, C. Gronovii—ga, corolla laid open <9; 9b, calyx laid open 5; 9c, 
ovary X 9; 9d, scale 10. 

Fig. 10, a-d, C. rostrata—toa, corolla laid open 5; 9b, calyx laid open 5; 9¢, 
ovary 5; 9d, seale 11. 

Fig. 11, a-e, C. compacta—tta, corolla laid open 5; I1b, sepal  §; Fic, bract 
< 5; 11d, ovary; Ile, scale 9. 

Fig. 12, C. glomerazia—ta2a, corolla laid open 5; 12b, sepal 5; 12e, bracts 
5; 12d, ovary X 5; 12e,scales 12. 


q 
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Southern Botanists.* 
By F. LAMSON-SCRIBNER. 


Ladies and Gentlemen: At this season (March 26th) there may 
be found in our rich woodlands, brightening the deep shades with 
its pure white flowers, a little plant known to botanists the world 
over as /effersonia. 

A more delicate tribute cannot be paid a worker in the science 
of botany than to name for him some new or undescribed plant. 
Only those who by their direct labors have increased our know!l- 
edge of the vegetable kingdom, or Who have in some way mate- 
rially aided in the advancement of the science, have been thus 
honored. 

It is the purpose of this lecture to pass in review some of 
those who have been thus distinguished in the annals of Amer- 
ican botany, or who have thus become identified with the plants 
of the Southern States. The number is far too great for all to be 
included in a popular lecture, nor can I claim your time to say all 
that I would like to say of those even who are ranked most 
prominent. 

Jeffersonia diphylla commemorates one whose name and fame 
are so well known to all that I scarcely need more than mention 
him. Although Jefferson was not a botanist, his recognition of 
the science and the successsul encouragement which he gave to 
its prosecution will ever be remembered by botanists in the plant 
which bears his name. In the development of our nation and 
national politics this name will ever stand among the first and 
foremost, and in the development of natural history in America it 
holds a no less prominent position. “It is probable,” says G. 
Brown Goode, ‘‘that no two men have done so much for science 
in this country as Jefferson and Agassiz; not so much by their 
direct contributions to knowledge as by the immense weight they 
gave to scientific interests by their advocacy.’’+ 

To Jefferson’s interest and influence was due the organization 
of the first government exploring expedition, that of Lewis and 


* A lecture delivered at the University of Tennessee, “March 26, 1 889, 
+“ The Beginnings of Natural History in America.” Liberal use has been made 
of this address by Prof. Goode in the preparation of this lecture. F. L. S. 
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Clark, into the far Northwest—the precursor of all like enter- 
prises carried on by the general government, culminating in the 
present magnificent Geological Survey, , 

A little incident illustrating Jefferson’s scientific enthusiasm is 
thus related. On going to Philadelphia to be inaugurated Vice- 
President, he carried with him a collection of fossil bones which 
he had obtained in Green Brier county, Virginia, together with a 
paper in which were formulated the results of his studies upon 
them. This was published in the Transactions of the American 
Philosophical Society, and the animal which the bones illustrated 
is still known as Megalonyx Jeffersoni. The spectacle of an 
American statesman coming to take part as a central figure in the 
greatest political ceremony of our country, bringing with him a 
lot of bones and an original contribution to science is one long to 
be remembered, and is not likely soon to be repeated. Botanists 
have done well to preserve in their special field the memory of 
this man, remarkable as he was great. 

A tropical American genus of woody climbers, Banisteria of 
Linnzus, was dedicated to John Bannister, who settled in Virginia 
some time prior to 1668, and who published in 1686 a “Catalogus 
Plantarum in Virginia Observatarum,” which was the first system- 
atic paper upon natural history emanating from America. He 
was an artist, for with his notes and dried specimens transmitted 
to Bishop Compton and John Ray, of England, he sent drawings 
of the rare species which he found. Ray says of Bannister in his 
“Historia Plantarum,” “erudissimus vir et consummatissimus 
Botanicus.” 

The memory of John Bannister is still cherished in Virginia 
where his descendants are numerous. 

That attractive little spring flower Claytonia Virginiana, which 
enjoys the honor of having been the first to fall into the hands of 
Dr. Gray, when a student, to be analyzed by him, and which with 
one or two others disputes the right to be recognized as the “ May 
Flower” of our ancestors, keeps fresh in our memories one of the 
earliest devotees of botanical science in America, John Clayton, of 
Virginia. For fifty years Clayton was clerk of Gloucester county 
and during all this period he spent a great deal of time in exploring 
the region about him and in describing the plants which he found. 
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He was a correspondent of Gronovius and also of the great 
Linnzus, both of whom afforded him much aid in his botanical 
pursuits. Clayton’s “ Flora Virginiana,” the first of its kind in 
this country, began to appear in 1739, subsequent portions being 
published in 1743 and 1762. At the time of his death he left 
two volumes of manuscripts, and an herbarium with marginal 


notes and references for the engraver who should prepare the . 


plates for his proposed work. All this material, the result of many 
years of labor, was destroyed by fire during the Revolutionary War, 
and thus perished what was probably one of the most important 
works on American botany written before the days of Gray and 
Torrey. 

The author of the first work written in America on the princi- 
ples of science (Botany and Zodlogy), was, like Clayton, a resi- 
dent of Virginia. The low-creeping, evergreen vine, known to 
every one as Partridge-berry, was named by Linnzus in honor of 
this author, Mitchella repens. Dr. John Mitchell was born in 
England, but he early came to Virginia where he spent nearly fifty 
years practicing medicine and promoting science. He was a man 
of broad culture and was one of the earliest chemists and physicists 
in America. His political and botanical writings were numerous 
and were always well received, and Mitchell’s map of North America 
is still an authority in boundary matters. It has been said of 
Mitchell and Clayton that together they gave to the botany of 
Virginia a distinguished lustre. 

Mark Catesbey spent a dozen years in Virginia and the Caro- 
linas, from 1712 to 1725, collecting and making paintings of birds 
and plants, and his magnificent, illustrated work on the Natural 
History of Carolina, Florida and the Bahamas, is still of very 
great value to students. A Rubiaceous genus of the Antilles 
perpetuates his name. 

John Bartram, whose home was near Philadelphia, but who 
extended his botanical explorations into some of the Southern 
States, was styled by Linnzus “the greatest natural botanist in 
the world.”. He was made botanist to His Majesty for the Flor- 
idas by George III., and was given’ a pension of 50 pounds a 
year. He was a collector rather than an investigator, and did 
botany great service by supplying plants and seeds to Linnzeus and 
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other European botanists. He is best remembered in the so- 
called Bartram oak, Quercus heterophylla, and in the unique bo- 
tanic garden which he established on the banks of the Schuylkill, 
near Philadelphia. 

An herbaceous plant of the Old World, Michauxia, com- 
memorates the author of the first ‘Flora of North America,” and 


- the most untiring explorer this country has ever seen. Although 


André Michaux the elder cannot be ranked as a Southern botan- 
ist, as he spent only a few years in the Southern States, he so 
identified himself with our flora, and being the first botanist to 
cross the mountains, in 1795, from the East into Tennessee and 
Kentucky, that we cannot pass him wholly unmentioned. 

Of the 1700 species of plants enumerated in Gattinger’s 
“Tennessee Flora,” over 135 were originally described and named 
by Michaux, and many of these were.found by him, some for the 
first time, within our State limits. Michaux, with his son’s assist- 
ance did more than any other man to diffuse a knowledge of our 
forest trees, particularly the oaks. His “Flora” was published in 
1803. 

Passing over a number of names scarcely less noteworthy 
than those already mentioned, we come to those who have been 
most active in the investigation of Southern plants within the 
present century. 

A yellow-flowered composite plant of the sand hills of Georgia 
and Florida, named by Nuttall, Bal/dwinia multiflora, calls up be- 
fore us one of our pioneers in the field of botany, Dr. William 
Baldwin. Dr. Baldwin was born in Pennsylvania in 1779, edu- 
eated at the University of that State, and in 1811 removed to 
Georgia. He was a man much beloved by his associates, of whom 
Stephen Elliott was one, and was possessed with a most amiable 
character. He studied very minutely the difficult family of 
sedges, and the yet more difficult genera of grasses, Paspalum 
and Panicum. One of his best botanical papers was published in 
the Trans. Am. Phil. Soc., of Phila., and another in the American 
Journal of Science, the first relating to sedges, the second to 
grasses. He was appointed botanist to the expedition under 
Maj. Long, but his health, never very strong, failed completely 
during the journey to the field, and he died at Franklin, Mo., 
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in the forty-first year of his age. His collections of Southern | 
plants are now in the Herbarium of the Acd. Nat. Sci., of Phila., 
where they are guarded with care and justly prized. 

Muhlenberg, in Nuttall’s “Genera Plantarum,” did honor to 
one of the most distinguished of our early botanists by naming for 
Stephen Elliott, a shrub of the Heath family, which grows in the ) 
dry, rich soils of Southern Georgia, Filiottia racemosa. Elliott ) 
was born at Beaufort, S. C., in 1771. He was educated at Yale, 
and while a senior in college he was spoken of as being possessed 
of more science and general information than was often found in 
one of his age and standing. He graduated with one of the high- 
est honors, and returning home applied himself to agricultural 
pursuits. The people of his State, recognizing his marked ability, 
elected him first to the State Legislature, and then to the Senate. 
While a member of the latter body he took a leading part in all 
important business, and was the originator of the “free school 
system” of South Carolina, and the Bank Bill creating the “ Bank 
of the State.” 

He was for a time President of the South Carolina College and | | 
later Professor of Botany and Natural History in the Charleston ] 


Medical College. He was the first, and during his lifetime the 
only President of the Philosophical Society of Charleston. The ver- 
satility and vigor of Mr. Elliott's mind may be seen in the variety 
of attainments in which he excelled. Beginning his career as a 
legislator, in which capacity he served for many years, he took 
} prominent and leading parts in many of the important measures 

of his day. And it was while engaged in public and in engrossing 
financial business that he found time for literary and scientific 
pursuits, which alone would have placed him in the foremost rank 
among men of letters. 

Botanists remember and esteem Elliott for his grand work 
entitled a ‘‘Sketch of the Botany of South Carolina and Georgia,” 
published in two volumes in 1821 and 1824. The technical de- 
scriptions of the species enumerated are given in both Latin and 
English, and these in each case are followed by a more extended 
account in English in which are given the habitat, time of flower- 
ing, local names and often the reputed medicinal properties and 
other points of historical interest. The whole work, embracing | 
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1349 pages, together with a dozen finely executed plates illustrat- 
ing 48 species of sedges and grasses, exhibits great scientific ac- 
curacy and an unusual amount of care in its preparation. Such 
was the work which the author modestly styles a “sketch.” It 
was the chief authority among botanists for this latitude prior to 
the appearance of Chapman’s “Flora of the Southern States,” in 
1860, and to-day it is one of the works which all working botanists 
feel that they must possess or be able to consult. Until one has 
written a book, and especially a book where almost every line is 
the statement of a fact learned, for the most part, from original 
observation, can they appreciate the amount of patience and labor 
involved in the preparation of such a work as Elliott’s “Sketch of 
the Botany of South Carolina and Georgia.” 

In the preface to the second volume, Elliott, in acknowledging 
his indebtedness to others for assistance, briefly refers to several 
botanists who come within the scope of this lecture, and I cannot 
do better than to quote Elliott’s own words in speaking of them. 
“To those who have aided in collecting the plants from which 
this sketch has been compiled, the author feels his manifold obli- 
gations; he wishes to express them particularly to Mr. James 
Jackson, of Louisville, Ga., from whom he has received many new 
and many rare plants and whose notes have always rendered his 
specimens more valuable. To Samuel Boykin, of Milledgeville, 
who, residing in a most interesting district of country, has added 
much to the author’s knowledge of its flora by the valuable col- 
lections of specimens occasionally sent him. 

“To Mr. N. Herbemont, of Columbia, S. C., for many speci- 
mens of rare plants collected around Columbia and in the upper 
districts of Carolina. 

“To Dr. William Baldwin, of the United States Navy, a bot- 
anists of distinguished talents and indefatigable activity, who while 
residing in the southern districts of Georgia, communicated many 
new species published in the earlier portions of the “ Sketch.” 

« But principally to the late Dr. James McBride, a tribute is 
due, not only for the services which he himself actually rendered, 
but for the contributions whieh he induced others to offer. . De- 
votedly attached to science, he had the talent to make it popular 
wherever his influence extended. Profoundly skilled in his pro- 
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fession and high in the confidence of his fellow citizens, he fell a 
victim to the fatigues and exposure of an extensive practice. In 
the midst of a brilliant career, with prospects of increasing useful- 
ness and extended reputation, he died at the early age of 33.” 

In dedicating to this gentleman the genus, Macédridea, Elliott 
says, “I have named this genus in commemoration of the late Dr. 
James McBride, whose untimely death, medicine and natural his- 
tory and an admiring country equally deplore.” 

There are a number of plants in our flora, both among 
phanerogams and cryptogams which have been named for Rev. 
Moses A. Curtis, of North Carolina, a most acute botanist and a 
gentleman whose character and ability reflect honor upon the 
State in which he lived. Curtis was born in Berkshire county, 
Massachusetts, in 1808, and at the age of 22 came to Wilming- 
ton, N. C., as a tutor in the family of Governor Dudley. He 
began at once to devote himself to the study of the flora of that 
region, which was especially rich and interesting. Close up to 
the village reached the pine forests, abounding in strange plants 
that charmed the eye and filled the portfolios of the enthusiastic 
young botanist. His quick eye and assiduity may be judged by 
the fact that in little more than two seasons during his brief hours 
of leisure he made a collection of over a thousand species, or 
rather more than half the number described in Elliott’s Botany. 
The result of these two years’ investigation appeared in 1834, in 
Curtis’s “Enumeration of the Plants Growing Spontaneously 
around Wilmington, N. C.,” published in the Boston Journal of 
Natural History. This first contribution to botany by Dr. Curtis 
was more than a mere catalogue, and it attracted the favorable 
notice of his teachers and correspondents. It was so thorough 
that after the lapse of half a century only about 50 species have 
been added to his list. Among some of the new plants which he 
found near Wilmington was the curious and very local Dionea 
muscipula, or Venus fly-trap. Week after week he would visit the 
savannas, and, lying at full length upon the ground, would watch 
the peculiarities of this plant, and the description which he gave 
of its habits in his first published work has been many times 
quoted during the last 50 years, showing that he possessed the 
gift of accurate and entertaining description to a marked degree. 
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In 1835 Curtis was ordained to the ministry of the Episcopal 
Church and immediately entered upon mission work in Western 
North Carolina. He spent a year in this work, and while thus en- 
gaged he took advantage of his journeying in the solitary woods 
to pursue his botanical researches. He traveled mostly in a sulky 
which was so arranged that his collecting portfolios could be 
placed under the cushion of the seat. As he came across speci- 
mens he would gather them, put them into the portfolios, and so 
by the end of his journey he had secured a goodly number of 
ready pressed plants for future study or for mounting in his her- 
barium. In 1849 he again visited the mountain region, and in 
1841 it was said of him by Dr. Gray that «no living botanist was 
so well acquainted with the vegetation of the Southern Alleghany 
mountains, or has explored those of North Carolina more exten- 
sively.” 

Dr. Curtis’ method as a student was that of a broad-minded 
scientist ; just to name a flower and preserve it was to him but the 
beginning of his work. His earliest records show that he studied 
the relations of plant life to geologic and climatic surroundings. 
The study of botanical geography was begun with his career as a 
botanist and continued throughout, extending over 38 years. The 
account he gives us in his “Woody Plants” is to-day the best 
guide to the natural climatological divisions of the State which 
has ever been published. He also directed his attention to the 
numerous economic questions which met him in his intimate ac- 
quaintance with the treasures of the field and forest. It was this 
feature of his labors alone which brought him an audience in his 
adopted State. His “ Woody Plants,” published as a part of the 
State Geological and Natural History Survey in 1860, at once be- 
came a popular manual for the farmer and the woodsman, and for 
the amateur botanist a key to the more conspicuous trees and 
shrubs useful for their fruit or timber or as ornaments. The pre- 
face of this little work is an introduction to the geographical dis- 
tribution of plants in the State and shows what a thorough ac- 
quaintance its author had with the broad subject. 

Although Dr. Curtis is known as a man who was intimately 
acquainted with the flowering plants of the South, it is through 
his great knowledge of cryptogams, especially of fungi, that he 
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became most widely known and justly famous. This very diffi- 
cult branch of botany had few votaries in Curtis’s time, and there 
was no text-book on the subject published in America. Pro- 
vided, however, with the two well-known works of Schweinitz, 
Curtis addressed himself to what was for him a labor of love. He 
was painstaking and accurate in his methods, and the microscopic 
work necessary for the determination of species became with him 
a triumph of skill. Few were the botanists with whom he could 
compare specimens or exchange notes. He pursued this specialty 
without the stimulus now offered by special societies, and for the 
greater part of his career absolutely without an audience. It was 
intense love for the work which led him up to the highest station 
occupied by any American botanist. Dr. Curtis gave particular 
attention to the edible species of fungi. He communicated to the 
“ Gardeners’ Chronicle” for October 9th, 1869, an article on the 
“ Edible Fungi of North Carolina,” and left in manuscript a very 
complete illustrated work on “ Esculent Fungi.” Every one 
knows the palatable and wholesome character of the common 
mushroom or pink gill, but few are aware that there are other 
kinds growing in our fields and woods that are more finely 
flavored and just as wholesome. . In his catalogue of the plants of 
North Carolina, Curtis indicates 111 species of edible fungi known 
to inhabit that State, and he remarks elsewhere that he has no 
doubt that there exist 40 or 50 more. 

In a letter to Berkeley, of England, Curtis writes: “In Octo- 
ber, 1866, while on the Cumberland Mountains in Tennessee, 
although with little leisure for examination during the two days 
spent there, I counted 18 species of edible fungi. Of the four or 
five species that I collected for the table, all who partook of them 
declared them most emphatically delicious. On my return 
home, while stopping a few hours at a station in Virginia, I gath- 
ered eight good species within a hundred yards of the depot. 
And so it seems to be throughout the country. Hill and plain, 
mountain and valley, fields and pastures, swarm with a profusion 
of good nutritious fungi which are allowed to decay where they 
spring up, because people do not know how, or are afraid, to use 
them.” 


In 1867 the State published as a part of the Geological and 
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Natural History Survey, a “ Catalogue of the Indigenous and 
Naturalized Plants of North Carolina,” by Dr. Curtis. This Cata- 
logue included 4,800 species, and was the first attempt made by 
any botanist in this country to enumerate the cryptogams as well 
as the flowering plants, and its appearance was a matter of much 
scientific congratulation. This work was the result of 25 years of 
botanical study over a territory of 50,000 square miles. 

The most important purely scientific papers of Dr. Curtis were 
his contributions to the mycology of North America, published in 
several volumes of Silliman’s Journal. 

A genus of plants, Ravenelia, belonging to the same family as 
the rust of wheat, perpetuates the name of Dr. Henry W. Ravenel, 
of South Carolina. At the time of his death, less than four years 
ago, there were among American botanists none more respected 
and beloved and few whose scientific work covered so many years 
of activity. 

Born with a fondness for natural history, Ravenel pursued his 
botanical studies with great earnestness and enthusiasm during 
the whole of his long life. He made extensive collections of 
plants, but he was no ordinary collector, heaping up rough ma- 
terial to be exchanged for specimens to be counted rather than 
studied. He was a most accurate observer, and always noted the 
habits and peculiarities of the plants he gathered. There was not 
a group of plants, no matter how small, which escaped his obser- 
vation. He not only studied critically the phanerogams of his 
State, but he collected and studied as far as it was possible in his 
time and in a region remote from large libraries, mosses, lichens, 
alge and fungi. He was a zealous follower of Dr. Curtis, and be- 
came recognized as authority on the species of fungi in the South- 
ern States, for no one possessed such an intimate acquaintance 
with them. He discovered many new flowering plants and a sur- 
prisingly large number of cryptogams. His interest in the latter 
group brought him into correspondence with the leading mycolo- 
gists of Europe, and Ravenel became nearly as well known abroad 
as at home. He is best known to the botanists of to-day by his 
published sets of fungi, a dozen volumes or more, which are now 
rare and exceedingly valuable. His writings are not numerous, 
but they are characterized by thoroughness and indicate an active 
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mind which went beyond mere descriptions and inquired into 
causes as well as results. His work was not solely for the scien- 
tific world; he was for many years botanist to the State Board of 
Agriculture and an editor of an agricultural paper. His popular 
articles on the grasses of the South are of special interest and 
value, for he devoted much attention to these plants and appre- 
ciated their agricultural importance. He is spoken of as having 
been a man whose life was full of kindness to all about him and an 
example of what a botanist should be. 

Among the Southern botanists who have worked in this field 
and become identified with Southern plants are many who have 
attained distinction through their labors, but of whom I have not 
the time to speak. I must, however, mention the names of Lind- 
heimer and Fendler, whose collections have become classical 
through the publication of Engelmann and Gray; of William F. 
Feay, of Georgia, whose devotedness to botany led to a number 
of interesting discoveries; of Prof. John L. Riddell, who for many 
years resided at Mobile, and whose name is indelibly associated 
with botany through the genus Riddellia; of S. B. Buckley, who 
discovered and published many new species of Southern plants, 
and for whom Suckleya distichophylla, a graceful Santalaceous 
shrub of the mountains of North Carolina was named; of Dr. C. 
W. Short, of Kentucky, justly famous in his time and whose ser- 
vices were recognized by Dr. Gray in that extremely rare plant 
found only near Roan Mt., Shortia galactfolia ; of John Williamson, 
of Kentucky, the artist botanist whose “Fern Etchings’’ gained 
him a world-wide reputation; of Le Conte, of Georgia, who mono- 
graphed our species of the genus Paspa/um; and lastly, but by 
no means least, of Dr. Engelman, of St. Louis, Mo., whose botanical 
works placed him in the first rank of men of science and whose 
publications will always be essential to every working botanist. 

Passing over these thus briefly, we come to those who are yet 
living and still active in the cause. 

We cannot omit speaking of Judge M. Thomas Peters, of 
Moulton, Ala., although he is no longer actively engaged in 
botany. Judge Peters was one of the first to draw the attention 
of botanists to the ferns of his State and was the discoverer of that 
beautiful little species named in his honor, Zrichomanes Petersii. 
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There are numerous private as well as public herbaria, both in 

this country and in Europe, that owe many of the treasures they 
possess to the kindness and generosity of Judge Peters. He 
brought to light that rare and curious sedge, Carex Boottiana, and 
he was one of the earliest students of the fungi of Alabama. His 
collections of this class of plants as well as his botanical library 
he donated to the Alabama State University. 
' The discoverer of the very rare Neviusia Alabamensis, the 
Rev. R. Nevius, should be named in passing, although he is now 
stationed on the Pacific coast. He communicated many interest- 
ing Southern plants to Dr. Gray, and in his new field of labor he 
is continuing his botanical studies, paying particular attention to 
mosses. 

Louisiana is at this time the fortunate possessor of a most in- 
dustrious and acute botanist in the person of Rev. A. B. Langlois, 
of St. Martinsville. Mr. Langlois was born in France in 1832, 
and he began his botanical studies in that country, for before 
coming to America in 1855, he had made an herbarium of some 
1200 species. He spent nearly two years in Cincinnati complet- 
ing his ecclesiastical education, and then located at Point-a-la- 
Hache, La., where he remained for thirty years. The locality 
being near the delta of the Mississippi was one of peculiar botan- 
ical interest, and Mr. Langlois succeeded in discovering many 
rare and some new species of plants. Langlois has carried on 
his botanical studies under circumstances which would have de- 
terred many from undertaking them. He has been entirely cut 
off from botanical associates, and the climate of his region is so 
moist as to render the drying of specimens most difficult. Upon 
going to Point-a-la-Hache, he at once renewed his botanical work, 
but being entirely without books and wholly unacquainted with 
any American botanist, he sent his first collections, numbering 
some 300 species, to France to be named, but he never heard 
from them or received one word of encouragment. Evidently 
disheartened he dropped the study of plants for twenty years, a 
period which he now looks upon with deep regret. In 1878 he 
began again the study, first with only Wood’s “ Manual,” and 
then with Chapman’s “Southern Flora.” Langlois thus relates 
his progress from this time, “By accident I learned that there 
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was a botanist, Dr. Puissant, at the Ecclesiastical Seminary of 
Troy, N. Y., and I immediately wrote to him offering Southern 
plants for Northern ones, and I received from the doctor about 
500 species. Soon after I found out there was published here a 
“ Botanical Gazette,” for which I immediately subscribed. From 
this journal I learned many things unknown to me before; 
through its advertisements I got plants from Eggert, of Missouri, 
Pringle, of Vermont, and a check-list from Patterson, of Illinois. 
Then I began to know and appreciate the advantages of having 
correspondents. The ones who have been of greatest service to 
me in phanerogams are Morong, of Massachusetts, Wibbe, of 
New York, and later, J. Donnell Smith, of Baltimore. In grasses 
I have been assisted by Dr. Vasey, of Washington, and in Cyper- 
aceze by Connant. 

“In 1884, through the kindness of Mr. Lehnert, of Washing- 
ton, I began the study of mosses, liverworts and lichens, and in 
the latter part of 1885, at the suggestion of Mr. Scribner, I began 
the study of fungi. I soon acquired a deep interest in these 
plants, and have been greatly aided in their study by Prof. Ellis, 
of New Jersey. The mycological flora of Louisiana being so rich 
and at the same time so poorly known, I have for the past three 
years given almost my entire attention to it. Every day I make 
new discoveries, and I am yet far from having exhausted this in- 
tensely interesting part of the Louisiana flora.” Mr. Langlois has 
now an herbarium containing some 5000 species of North Ameri- 
can plants, including 1214 species of Phanerogams and vascular 
cryptogams of his State. So far as his State is concerned, this 
work has been done single-handed. About a year ago, Langlois 
published a catalogue of Louisiana plants which embraced the 
fungi he had found, now numbering 1200 species. Langlois’ 
collections are widely distributed in the herbaria of this country 
and in France, and his specimens are highly valued by all who 
possess them. 

I have been thus particular in speaking of Mr. Langlois, not 
only to show the interest that may be acquired in the study of 
botany, but also to show what may be accomplished under condi- 
tions most adverse. Mr. Langlois is now rector of St. Martin’s 
church, St. Martinsville, La. 
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For many years botanists of this country, when they have 
wished specimens of Southern plants or have desired to learn 
more about them, have turned by almost common consent to Dr. 
Chas. Mohr, a druggist of Mobile, Alabama, a German by birth. 
An assiduous explorer and collector, an acute observer of plants 
and a generous correspondent, freely communicating to others 
the results of his labors, Dr. Mohr has won the esteem and 
confidence of all American botanists. Nor is his reputation con- 
fined to this side of the Atlantic, for some of his botanical com- 
munications to the German scientific journals have been trans- 
lated into all the leading languages of Europe. What he has 
accomplished for the science of botany has been done in the 
hours of recreation which he could command in a pretty hard 
struggle for an existence in his calling as pharmacist. During 
the first years of his residence in this country, from 1857 to 1865, 
he devoted the limited hours he could spare for rest or recreation 
to the study of mosses, and the specimens he collected of these 
plants were sent to the leading bryologists of this country and 
Europe. He greatly assisted Lesquereux and James by furnish- 
ing material for their work on the mosses of North America, 
and the many new species which he found were published in 
the BULLETIN OF THE ToRREY BoTanicaL CLus under the title of 
“Contributions to the Bryology of the United States.” 

In 1886 Mohr acquired the valuable herbarium of Dr. J. Rid- 
dell, of Louisiana, author of a “ Catalogue of the Plants of Louisi- 
ana” and of a “Synopsis of the Plants of the West.” This her- 4 
barium contained the extensive collections of Dr. Josiah Hale, of 
Alexandria, Louisiana, as well as those of Prof. W. M. Carpenter, 
and was to Mohr “a mine of wealth and information.” At about 
the same time he had placed in his hands for determination the 
valuable collection of Dr. Denney, of Luggsville, La., from which 
he got a glimpse of the richness of the arboreal flora of Southern 
Alabama beyond the pine belt proper. The study of this collec- 
tion inspired him with a special interest in woody plants and in 
forestry, and his work in this field of botany now stands second - 
to none. The results of a season spent in the field of 1877 form 
the chapter on the “Forests of Alabama,” published in 1878 in 
Birney’s Handbook. This paper more systematically arranged, 
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corrected, and new points of special interest to the subject added, 
was afterwards published separately. 

For a time connected with the State Grange, Dr. Mohr directed 
his attention to the grasses and forage plants, with particular 
reference to those best adapted for cultivation in the coast region 
of the Gulf States. In this connection he first pointed out the 
value of Mexican clover and Lespedeza striata. His investiga- 
tions on these plants were fully published in the reports of the U. 
S. Department of Agriculture. He also communicated frequent 
articles to the local papers on this and kindred subjects. 

Many interesting waifs from foreign countries have been in- 
troduced on ship’s ballast around Mobile, and the studies Mohr 
made of these plants led to the publication in the “ Botanical 
Gazette” of a paper “on the plants introduced into the Gulf 
States.” Further experiences on the same subject gained during 
the succeeding ten years furnished the theme for an article pub- 
lished last August in the “ Pharmaceutical Revue” (German), on 
“Plant immigration in the Southern States through the aid of 
animals or accidently by man.” 

In 1880 Dr. Mohr was called upon by Prof. Sargent to under- 
take the investigation of the forests of the Gulf States, in regard to 
their timber resources and other products and the industries de- 
pendent on them. This work kept him engaged in the field dur- 
ing all of one season and part of another. The results of his ob- 
servations were reported to Prof. Sargent and published in the 
ninth volume of the Tenth Census report. While in the field 
Mohr discovered several new species and rediscovered a number 
that had long been lost sight of. His observations also furnished 
him materials for an article on forest trees of the Gulf region pub- 
lished in Vol. I of the American Journal of Forestry, and another 
on “ The Forests of the South and their Bearing upon the Inter- 
ests of Agriculture,” which was read at the meeting of the South- 
ern Interstate Immigration Association at Nashville. 

In 1878 Prof. E. A. Smith, of the State Geological Survey, 
placed in Dr. Mohr’s hands the plants he had collected during his 
field work, and from that time dates Mohr's undertaking to get 
up an herbarium for the Survey to be placed in the museum of 
the University of Alabama. Uniting his own collections with 
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those of Prof. Smith as a basis, the work has progressed so that 
now the herbarium contains something over 2200 species of 
flowering plants and ferns, nearly completely illustrating the entire 
State Flora. 

In 1882 or 1883, Dr. Mohr was engaged by the Louisville R. 
R. Co. to collect and report upon the products of the forest and 
fields along the line of its road within the State. The collections 
made formed a most interesting and attractive feature in the Ex- 
position held at Atlanta and at Louisville, and in 1884-85 they 
were again exhibited at New Orleans. An account of the material 
gathered was published in a pamphlet entitled “The Natural 
Resources of Alabama,” one of the few papers of its kind which 
possesses real scientific merit and in no way can mislead the 
reader or prospective settler. 

A paper on the “Resiniferous Pines of the South and the 
Manufacture of Naval Stores,” published in the Pharmaceutical Re- 
view, attracted the attention of the present chief of the Forestry 
Division of the U. S. Department of Agriculture and led to the 
engagement of Mohr to prepare for the Department a series of 
exhaustive monographs on the Southern pines of economic im- 
portance, to form a part of a report to be devoted to the biology 
of North American timber trees. 

Mohr is possessed with a true scientific spirit and great enthu- 
siasm in his botanical work. By the amount he has accom- 
plished it is very evident that he has well improved his hours of 
leisure and doubtless stolen much time from his hours of needed 
recreation. But in this day and generation one cannot stop to 
recreate, for if he does, some more zealous worker will win the 
prize he seeks. Success from true merit seems now to depend 
upon one’s powers of endurance. 

Mohr has the distinction of having gone out of the beaten 
track of systematic botanists and considered the plants he studied 
from an economic aspect. He has not only increased the sum of 
our knowledge, but he has added to our powers of direct useful- 
ness. I would say to those who, in referring to botany, are ever 
asking the question “cuz dono?” carefully read the writings of 
Dr. Mohr; they afford a most able answer. 

A leguminous plant found only in Florida was named by Drs. 
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Torrey and Gray, Chapmania, in honor of him who is now the 
oldest of living botanists, Dr. A. W. Chapman, of Appalachicola, 
Florida. 

On the 16th of May, almost sixty years ago, there landed at 
Savannah, Georgia, a young man from New England, who has 
since gained a world-wide reputation as a botanist and become 
more than all others identified with the plants of the South. The 
day following his arrival, in a stroll beyond the city limits he 
found that curious pitcher plant, Sarracenia variolaris, and with 
the aid of Eaton’s “ Manual” he determined its name. This was 
the starting point of a botanical career which culminated in 1860 
in the production of Chapman’s «Southern Flora.” 

In 1835 Dr. Chapman settled in Florida, where he has since 
resided, and during all these years his interest in or love for his 
chosen science has never for a moment flagged. He has always 
been isolated from association with botanists, if we except the 
brief companionship which he enjoyed with Mr. H. B. Croom, 
whose botanical services have been commemorated in the genus 
Croomia; but he has numbered among his correspondents all the 
prominent botanists in this country and many in Europe. Only 
seven of these were ever known to him personally, and he has 
outlived them all. 

Dr. Chapman thus writes me, by request, concerning the origin 
of his principal publication—the ‘‘Southern Flora.” He says: 

“1 believe the ‘ Flora’ owes its existence to a suggestion of 
mine to Dr. Curtis about the year 1856, that we needed for the 
South a work something like what Gray had made for the North, 
and that he (Curtis) was just the man to do it. But at that time 
his hands were full of toadstools and he was rusty among the 
Phanerogams, and so turned over the matter to me, while promis- 
ing every assistance in his power if I would undertake the job. 
My time also was fully occupied with my professional duties dur- 
ing the day, but I concluded to try my hand at it, after office 
hours, by way of experiment. Well, I succeeded better than I 
had anticipated, and was encouraged to go on, and so night after 
night, from 9 to 12 or 2 o'clock, for nearly three years, until 
‘Finis’ was reached, found me at work. In the summer of 1859 I 
took my manuscript to Cambridge and consulted with Gray about 
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further proceedings, the result of which was that I concluded to 
be my own publisher. I went to the University Press, selected 
the neat typography in which the work is dressed and set the 
printers to work—remaining with Gray, proof-reading and correct- 
ing until November, when I turned the concluding pages over to 
Prof. Eaton and came home. The work was issued just before 
the war began, and I heard nothing more of it for four years, 
when Dr. Gray smuggled through the lines a budget of friendly 
notices of the work which appeared during those years in the 
periodicals of this country and Europe, and all at once I awoke to 
bigness.” 

Since 1860 Dr. Chapman’s Flora has been the standard botany 
for the Southern States, ranking with Gray’s “ Manual” for the 
States of the North. Early in 1883 Dr. Chapman published a 
reprint of the work, to which he added a supplement in order to 
include the many plants discovered within the range covered by 
the Flora, particularly in Florida, since the publication of the first 
edition. And now at the advanced age of 80 years, the doctor is 
actively engaged in the preparation of another edition of his Flora 
to meet the changes which have been made in recent years in 
systems of arrangement and in nomenclature. It was only the 
other day that I received a letter from him asking the loan of 
some specimens from the Gattinger Collection in order that he 
might settle for himself some determinations that had been 
brought into question. I do not know how far this new edition 
has progressed, but it is the hope of all botanists that this ven- 
erable, most courteous and faithful worker may live to again write 
the word finis and see the full fruition of his labor. 


The rich and varied flora of our own State has been made 
known to the world by Dr. A. Gattinger, of Nashville, through 
his publication entitled “Tennessee Flora.” Dr. Gattinger came 
to this State some 42 years ago and was located for a time here 
in the East, but he soon went to Nashville, where he has since 
resided. During all these years he has been an industrious col- 
lector and close observer of Tennessee plants, making many jour- 
neys to inaccessible or out-of-the-way places to discover some 
variety or increase his knowledge of plant distribution. Quite a 
number of new species have been found by him and several of 
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these bear his name. His herbarium, of which the University of 
Tennessee is now the fortunate possessor, was one of the finest 
private collections in the country. It numbers between three and 
four thousand species, besides a large stock of duplicates which 
can be used in making further accessions to the herbarium proper. 
The Flora of Tennessee and the general Flora east of the Missis- 
sippi are well represented in it. The collection has been enriched 
through exchanges with “ay prominent botanists, both North 
and South. 

Dr. Gattinger has directed special attention to the grasses of 
Tennessee, and he contributed the most important chapters in 
Killebrew’s work on these plants. 

His ‘‘ Flora of Tennessee,” published in 1887, is a work of 
excellent merit and at once stamps its author as a botanist of the 
first order. In speaking of his experience, in the preface to the 
“ Flora,” he says “I am yet in possession of specimens collected 
in 1849, when I first took up my residence in East Tennessee as 
a practicing physician. Placed as I was in those early days amid 
unfamiliar modes of life, with no access to intellectual resources, 
without information about the condition and advance of scientific 
affairs in this country, my botanical progress could for many years 
be no other than tedious and slow; but I kept up the pursuit, 
which since early school years had been to me a source of pleasure 
and consolation. His “Flora” is based upon botanical collections 
made exclusively by himself during 38 years’ residence in the 
State. In it some space is given to a description of the physical 
characters of the State and the peculiar flora of each division, and 
the habitat and date of flowering of the species enumerated is 
given. To the students of botany within the State it is indispen- 
sable. It has riot been my good fortune to meet Dr. Gattinger, 
but he is a most agreeable correspondent and his letters bespeak 
a man of high culture and refinement. 

He has accomplished much by his industry and passionate 
love for his chosen work, and there are few names better known 
or held in greater esteem by the working botanists of the country 
than that of Dr. Gattinger, of Tennessee. 

. The list of Southern botanists is a long one, and contains 
many honorable and even brilliant names. I would that I were 
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better able to speak of them as they deserve, but I have already 
put your patience to a test, and must now leave the subject with 
the feeling, which I know is shared by some of you, that “the half 
has not been told.” 


Some further Notes upon Serenopsis Kempii. 
By ARTHUR HOLLICK. 


(PLate CLXVL.) 


In a previous paper* I described and figured a supposed new 
fossil palm, from the Cretaceous formation at Glen Cove, Long 
Island, under the name Serenopsis Kempii. Since that paper was 
published, another specimen, in a better state of preservation, has 
been found, from an examination of which some additional facts 
of interest have been obtained. 

The two specimens are alike, except that in the one now under 
consideration there are thin rays or filaments irregularly inter- 
spersed between and apparently proceeding from the lower parts 
of many of the main rays. These are either absent in the original 
specimens, or else so poorly preserved as to be invisible. They 
appear to be portions of the main rays which have become separ- 
ated or split off. It may also be noted that in places there appear 
to be indications of reticulation between the rays, as if they might 
have been connected by a membrane. If so it must have .been 
exceedingly thin, and a careful examination of the specimens does 
does not warrant us in assuming it. I am inclined to think that 
the filamentous rays and apparent reticulations are merely por- 
tions of the main rays which have been partly torn off, leaving 
fragmentary connections. This appearance is strikingly like that 
which many palm leaves assume upon approaching maturity. 
Prof. Lester F. Ward, of the United States Geological Survey, 
from whom I requested an opinion concerning the probable affin- 
ities of the plant, does not think it a palm, but suggests that it is 
more likely to be allied to the organisms which have been called 


*«A ne Fossil Palm from the Cretaceous Formation at Glen Cove, Long Island” 
(Bull. Torr. Bot. Club, xx. 168, 169, Pl. CXLIX.). 
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Wiliamsonia, whose affinities are exceedingly problematic. Thus 
far it has not been found attached to any stem, but the triangular 
apex is identical with that of many palms and is different from 
any part of any Williamsonia which I have had the opportunity to 
examine. It is to be hoped that future discoveries may include 
other parts of the plant and that its true nature and affinities may 
be determined beyond question. 


The Jeger Moss Herbarium. 


Jeger and Sauerbecks’ ‘Genera et Species Muscorum System- 
atici Disposita; seu Adumbratio florea muscorum totius orbis ter- 
rarum,” was published serially between 1870 and 1878, in the 
Jahresbericht of the St. Gallischen naturwissenschaftlichen gesell- 
schaft in St. Gall, Switzerland. It is a bulky volume of 1550 
pages, which are not consecutive, being those of the original pub- 
lication. A list compiled from it isin use at Kew as a shelf index. 
Besides the names, the original citations are given, with the geo- 
graphical distribution and the numbers of the exsiccate in which 
the specimens have been distributed. The collection made by 
Dr. Jeger includes most of the numbers cited, and up to a recent 
date was in the possession of the Boissier Herbarium at, Geneva. 
Through the kindness of M. Barbey, who offered the collection to 
us, and the generosity of several friends, it has recently been pur- 
chased and presented to the Herbarium of Columbia College. 

It is undoubtedly the most complete collection of exotic mosses 
in this country, occupying about 90 cubic feet. It is packed in 
large pasteboard boxes, the specimens laid loose in species covers 
of the standard size. We shall incorporate it into the general 
herbarium, designating the specimens by an appropriate stamp. 
The most valuable of the European Exsiccatz are contained in it, 
there being such sets as the following: 


Breutel, Musci Frondosi Exsiccate. 

Breutel, Flora Germanica Kryptogamica. 
Rabenhorst, Bryotheca Europza. 

H. Miller, Westphalischen Laubmoose. 

Wartman u. Schenk, Schweizerische Kryptogamen. 
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Limpricht, Bryotheca Silesiaca. 

Jack, Leiner u Stitzenberger, Kryptogamen Badens. 
Wilson, Musci Brittanici. 

De Notaris, Erbario Crittogamico Italiano. 

Husnot, Musci Galliz. 

F. Gravet, Bryotheca Belgica. 

V. F. Brotherus, Musci Fennici Exsiccate. 

W. Ph. Schimper, Un. itini. crypt. 

Molendo, Univ. itin. crypt. 


Of tropical American there are Spruce, Amazonici et Andini, 
a duplicate set, as Dr. Spruce sold his own private collection to 
us last winter; a set of F. Miiller’s Mexican mosses, with auto- 
graph labels, also a duplicate, as we had a fine set from the 
Meisner Herbarium; a set of Wright’s Cuban mosses; of Ber- 
nouilli’s Guatemala; Lindig’s New Grenada; and a set from 
Venezuela, collected by Wullschlagel. Of North American sets 
there are only three, all duplicates. Sullivant’s Musci Allegha- 
nienses, and two sets of Sullivant and Lesquereux Musci Boreali 
Americani, 2d edition (1869), one of which we would gladly 
exchange for the first edition, which is still one of our desiderata. 
Among Jzger’s own specimens isa set of his Musci Hispanici, 
and the cleistocarpous mosses which he described in his “ Musci 
Cleistocarpici” are very fully represented. 

Besides these, there are many autograph specimens from well- 
known bryologists, such as Schimper, J. and K. Mueller, Hampe, 
Winter, Juratzka, Hornschuh, Pfeffer, Bauer, Blytt, Brotherus, 
Reinhardt, Ruthe, Lorentz, Bamberger, Breidler, Milde, Molendo, 
Venturi, Mitten, Wilson, etc., including portions of many valuable 
types. ; 

Of the exotic mosses, other than American and European, 
there are sets from Greenland collected by Melhose, from Madeira 
by Bauer, from Java by Van Oorschot and Lacoste, from Australia 
and New Zealand by King, from the Auckland Islands by Knight 
and St. Clair, from the Himalayas by Jacquement, from India, 
Sikkim by Kurz, the East Indies, Nepaul and New Zealand by Sir 
J. D. Hooker, Japan by Savatier, Ceylon by Hooker and Mitner, 
New South Wales by Wallich and others. 

EvizaBEeTH G. Brirron. 
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New Honors to Old Weeds. 


By Epw. L. GREENE. 


The modern history of Californian botany was taken up by men 
who had never seen the field of their researches, and who had no 
conception of the number of foreign plants that had become 
naturalized in this part from Europe a hundred years ago. Many 
of these had not made their appearance in New England, and 
were unfamiliar to New England botanists. Several such plants, 
well-known to botanists in general for several centuries, obtained 
new names at the hands of writers of the East, as if they had been 
quite new to science. Dr. Britton, in the last issue of this jour- 
nal, has been able to identify as old, one of my own supposed 
new plants; and I may here be allowed to indicate that botanists of 
note have added to synonymy in this manner, before me. Asa 
Gray, in his day, gave new names to not less than five extremely 
common and familiar weeds of the Old World, the specimens of 
which had come to him from this unsuspected habitat of California. 

When, nearly twenty years ago, the present writer sent him 
Convolvulus arvensis from California, his letter in answer shows 
that he had considered this to be an exclusively Californian species, 
the C. Californicus, of Choisy; and when, a few weeks later, the 
real C. Californicus was transmitted, he named this C. Soldanedla, 
an Old World species. But errors of this kind, of which he and 
other so-called “authorities” on West American botany have 
made scores and hundreds, do not come directly under my head- 
ing, being errors that did not go into print. The Old World 
Convolvulus to which Dr. Gray gave a new name, as a new species, 
and in the wrong genus at that, is a grain field weed, as common 
in California as in Europe—C. pentapetaloides, Linn., which he 
named BSreweria minima (Proc. Am. Acad. xvii. 228). This error 
he some years afterward discovered and corrected. But there is 
one seeming more inexcusable which has not yet been corrected, 
though it was detected by me while Dr. Gray was still living; for 
I was loath to call his attention to a mistake, the discovery of 
which by another would naturally be somewhat humiliating. I 
refer to a new name that he gave to a plant of such ancient and 
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world-wide repute as Pennyroyal, the Mentha Pulegium of Lin- 
neus. In this error Dr. Kellogg, it must be admitted, led the 
way ; for when the plant appeared to him he named it as a new 
Hedeoma, H. purpurea (Proc. Calif. Acad. v. §2). In working up 
the Labiate for the State Survey volumes, after having examined 
this plant minutely, Dr. Gray simply transferred it to the Cali- 
fornian genus J/icromeria, where, as he remarks, it is “ anoma- 
lous ;” and so it stands to-day in the Synoptical Flora, as Micro- 
meria purpurca, Gray. It is abundant not only on that island in 
the San Joaquin River, whence Dr. Kellogg and Dr. Gray. had it, 
but also in several parts of Middle California rather remote from 
that station; and not more than one species of mint, JZ. piperita, has 
been more familiarly known in all countries during many centuries. 

A dozen years ago I found by the wayside, in Berkeley, a 
Cichoriacea new to me, and of which no account was given in the 
State Survey volumes, or in any other American book ; but, sus- 
pecting it of alien derivation, I soon found it to be Crepis virens, 
Linn., one of the most cosmopolitan members of its genus. But 
Dr. Gray twice mistook this plant for a new species, assigning it 
two new names, one in each of two distinct genera. It is his 
Malacothrix crepoides (Pac. R. Rep. xii. 49), and Crepis Cooperi 
(Proc. Am. Acad. ix. 214); and it was a friendly fortune which 
permitted him to make this correction of a humiliating two-fold 
error with his own pen. Even Malva parviflora was by this 
author new-named JZ. oé/usa when first it went to him from Cali- 
fornia. 

Iam said to have given the new name Paronychia pusilla to 
an obscure weed of Southern Europe, of which the real name is 
Herniaria cinerea. It is the only instance in which I have honored 
an old weed with a new name; and as I have worked upon the 
Californian flora now nearly as many years as Asa Gray did, my 
record in this respect seems not likely to prove worse than his, 
to say the least. ' 


Botanical Notes. 


A Biological Survey of Indiana.—At the last meeting of the 
Indiana Academy of Science, at Terre Haute, a Biological Survey 
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was established for the State of Indiana, and a board of Directors 
appointed to organize the survey and outline the preliminary 
work ordered by the Academy. 

It is the purpose of the Botanical Division during the present 
year to make such additions and corrections to the published 
“Catalogue of the Plants of Indiana” as are possible, and to se- 
cure definite information regarding the distribution of such rare 
forms as are there published. Specimens illustrating the distribu- 
tion or occurrence of any plant within the limits of the State must 
be deposited with the survey before any notice of their belonging 
to the State Flora can be published. This will insure the ability 
to verify in future any fact published by the survey. In sénding 
such material it is desirable that notes on the station, habitat, 
range and abundance of the plant be noted, together with any 
other information that will be of value. 

In addition to the flowering plants and ferns covered in the 
above, it is the intention of the Division to commence the study 
of the distribution of the lower cryptogams, concerning which 
almost nothing has been published from Indiana. While collec- 
tions will be made of all forms, special attention will be given at 
present to the study of (1) Mosses, (2) Hepaticz, and (3) Parasitic 
Fungi. Specimens are earnestly desired of all species, even those 
that are most common, from all portions of the State. It is desir- 
able to state with each species the data indicated above, with par- 
ticular reference to the habitat. In the case of parasitic fungi, it 
is necessary to indicate the host, and to include sufficient quantity 
of the host plant, that doubtful determinations may be verified. 
The Director has been promised the assistance of specialists in the 
study of material accumulated. Prof. Lucien M. Underwood is 
the Director of this Division. 

A Monstrous Flower of Cypripedium arietinum—During the 
early part of June of the present year, while visiting a newly- 
discovered locality for the rare Cypripedium arietinum, near Mt. 
Pleasant, Mich., Mr. H. T. Blodgett found a monstrous flower of 
the species, which he placed at my disposal for study. The flower 
was not fully expanded when found, but the parts were fully grown 
and soon unfolded. It was remarkable in having the side petals, 
which are linear and of a brownish color in the normal flower, 
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transformed into sac-like inflated bodies, closely resembling the 
lip, but differing from it in being smaller with wider and rounder 
openings, and in not having the edges rolled in. The coloring of 
these side petals was like that of the lip, pinkish with lines of deep 
red. The tip of the lip was pushed in upon itself until it was half 
inverted, partly filling the cavity of the lip. The lip was also flat- 
tened and broadened more than usual. The whole plant was 
rather small, but not unusually so. The other floral organs were 


normal. CHARLES A. Davis. 
ALMA COLLEGE, ALMA, MICH., July, 1893. 


Index to Recent Literature Relating to American Botany. 


Asolla filiculoides.—On the Development of. Douglas H. Camp- 
bell (Ann. Bot. vii. 155-187 ; three plates). 
Botanical Notes from Texas.—VI1T-IX. E.N. Plank (Gard. and 

For. vi. pp. 272; 283). 

Mention is made of Opuntia Engelmanni, O. leptocaulis, Ju- 
glans rupestris, Leucophyllum Texanum, Condalia obovata, Gail- 
lardia pulchella, Rubus trivialis and others. 

Alluding to cypress-trees, the author suggests that the so- 
called cypress-knees are probably only abortive attempts of the 
species to reproduce itself from its roots. At Lake Charles, La., 
the knees of some small cypress-trees were observed bearing 
twigs and leaves. 


California Plants.—Notes on: IV. 5. B. Parish (Zoé, iii. 352-354). 
Remarks on Calochortus venustus and Lil@a subulata. 

Caryopsis—On the Development of the. Rodney H. True (Bot. 
Gaz. xviii. 212; with three plates). 

Comarum palustre. (Meehan’s Month. iii. 97). 
With illustration of the Marsh Cinquefoil. 

Contribution to the Biology of the Organism causing Leguminous 
Tubercles. Geo. F. Atkinson (Bot. Gaz. xviii. 226, 257). 

Corrections and Additions to Moses Craig's Catalogue of the Unculti- 
vated Flowering Plants Growing on the Ohio State University 
Grounds. W. A. Kellermann and W. C. Werner (Bull. No. 3 
Ohio Agric. Ex. Sta. 1893). 
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Difference between the common Salt-wort and the Russian Thistle. 
L. H. Dewey (Bot. Gaz. xviii. 275). 
A comparison of the characters of Sa/sola Kali, L. and the 


. 


var. 7ragus, D. C 


Dioon pectinatum (Gard. Chron. xiii. 718, illustrated). 
Europaeischen Uredineen auf der Hochebene von Quito—Ueber das 

Vorkommen von. G. von Lagerheim (Bot. Centralbl. liv. 

324). 

Puccinia coronata and P. graminis are recorded as occurring 
in Ecuador and Fusarium uredinis is described as new. 
Fertilization—Notes on. Alice J. Merritt (Zoé, iii. 311, 312). 

Notes on pollination of Zrichostema lanceolatum and Zauschneria 
Californica. 


Flora of Denver, Colorado—A popular. Alice Eastwood (Zoé Pub. 
Co., San Francisco, no date). 
This little Flora, or more properly cheeklist, enumerates, with 
short notes, 484 Phzenogamous plants growing near Denver. 


344-349). 

Flowers and Insects—XI. Charles Robertson (Bot. Gaz. xviii. 

267-274). 

Notes on the insects observed visiting Sted/aria media, Malva 
rotundifolia, Abutilon Avicenne, Hibiscus lasiocarpus, H. Trionum, 
Geranium Carolinianum, Oxalis violacea and Meltlotus alba. 
Fungi—New Californian. J.B. Ellis and B. M. Everhart (Erythea, 

i. 145-147). 

Descriptions of new species in the genera Dimerosporium, 
Metaspheria, Eutypella, Pseudovalsa, Phyllosticta and Cercospora. 


General Notes of a Trip through Southeastern Utah. Alice East- 


Grasses of the Pacific Slope, including Alaska and the Adjacent 
Islands. Part II. Geo. Vasey (U. S. Dept. Agric., Div. of 
Botany, Bull. No. 13, pp. 50, 50 plates). 

The second part of this beautifully illustrated work consists of 
plates and descriptions of the following grasses: Agropyrum di- 
vergens, Agrostis foliosa, A. microphylla, Arctagrostis latifolia, 
Atropis Lemmoni, Bromus Orcuttianus, B. Suksdorfit, Calamagrostis 
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arctica, C. neglecta, C. sylvestris, var. longifolia, Coleanthus subtilis, 
Colpodium pendulinum, Danthonia Californica, Deschampsia elon- 
gata, D. holciformis, Dupontia Fischeri, D. psilosantha, var. flaves- 
cens, Elymus arenarius, E.. condensatus, E. triticowdes, Festuca micro- 
stachys, F. subulata, F. viridula, Glyccria pauciflora, Hystrix Cali- 
FSornica, Melica bromoides, M. bulbosa, M. frutescens, M. fugax, M. 
Harfordi, M. stricta, Phippsia algida, Pleuropogon Californicum, P. 
refractum, Poa arctica, P. argentea, P. Bolanderi, P. Californica, P. 
confinis, P. Douglasi, P. glumaris, P. Howellit, P. Kelloggii, P. ma- 
crantha, P. nervosa, P. pulchella, var. major, P. purpurascens, P. 
Thurbecriana, P. unilateralis, Trisetum barbatum and Uniola Pal- 
mert. The descriptions are mainly drawn up by Mr. L. H. 
Dewey. 


Glotocephala epiphylla. Geo. Massee (Grevillea, xxi. 33, 34, illus- 
trated). 
A new genus and species from Jamaica. 


Hieracium Pilosella (Gard, and For. vi. 290). 
The record of this littke European species found by Miss Mary 
Hunnewell growing spontaneously on roadsides at Wellesley, 


Mass. 


Index Hepaticarum, Part [1—Bibliography. Lucien Marcus Un- 
derwood. (Mem. Torr. Bot. Club, iv. pp. I-91, June, 1893). 
This is the first of a series of three papers, the second of 

which is to be an index to all the species described, with a refer- 

ence to each to the genera recognized at the present time; and 
the third a classified arrangement of the species to show our 
present knowledge of their geographic distribution. Besides the 

84 pages of authors and titles in the first part, there is a synoptic 

index to the bibliography, in which Germany leads the list in the 

number of systematic papers. It is hoped that the further parts 
will not be long delayed. 


Key to Kansas Trees in their Winter Condition. A. 5S. Hitchcock 
(Eighth Bien. Rep. Kan. St. Bd. Agr. 1893). 


Mamillaria Notesteinti. F.N. Notestein (Zoé, iii. 349). 
An emendment and enlargement of Dr. Britton’s description 
of this species, drawn from new material. 
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Mariposa County as a Botanical District—IV. J. W. Congdon 

This part of Mr. Congdon’s paper deals with the subalpine re- 
gion, and enumerates 295 species inhabiting it. 

Mentzelia affinis as a Field Weed. Edward L. Greene (Erythea, i. 

158). 

Musew.—A Synopsis of the Genera and Species of. J.G. Baker 

(Ann. Bot. vii. 189-222). 

This is a very important contribution to our knowledge of the 
Banana Family. The genera are Heliconia with 29 species, all of 
Tropical America, 17. platystachys of the West Indes and Guate- 
mala being described as new, S¢re/itzia with 4 species, all of Cape 
Colony, Ravenala with 2 species, one Madagascan, the other of 
Northern South America, and Musa, with 32 species, all of the 
Old World. The banana, 17. Sapientium in its wild seed-bearing 
form (AZ. seminifera, Lour.), Mr. Baker concludes probably extends 
from Behar and the Eastern Himalayas to the Philippine and 
Malay Archipelagos. N. L. B. 


North American Silenee and Polycarpe—tThe. B. L. Robinson 
(Proc. Amer. Acad. Arts and Sci., xxviii. 124-155, reprint ; 
Contrib. Gray Herb., New Series, No. V.). 

This is a treatment of the genera and species of these tribes of 
the Caryophyllacez, preliminary to their description in the con- 
tinuation of Dr. Asa Gray’s Synoptical Flora of North America. 
It includes Dianthus with 5 species, Gysophila with 2, Zunica with 
1, Saponaria with 2, Silene with 50, two of them described as new, 
Lychnis with 15, L. Zaylore being a new one from Arctic America. 
Agrostemma with 1, Drymaria with 5, Polycarpon with 2, Laf- 
lingia with 3 and Stipulicida with 1 species. The arrangement 
and method of the paper is much the same as that followed by 
Dr. Gray ina similar work. The citation of genera is carried 
back to the first edition of Linnzus’ Genera Plantarum (1737) in 
opposition to the agreements reached at Rochester and Genoa, 
where the first edition of the Species Plantarum (1753) was decided 
upon as best. The original authors of species are not cited in 
parenthesis, which is also contrary to the Rochester code. We 
append a few notes on the plants described by Dr. Robinson. 
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Dianthus prolifer, L., has been found as far west as Cleveland, 
Ohio (H. C Beardslee, 1891). Dianthus Armeria, L., Lynch- 
burg, Marion and Eggleston’s Springs, Va.; Zunica Saxifraga 
(L.) Scop., Flushing, Long Island (Schrenk, 1879); Gypsophila 
muralis, L.., Staten Island, Deerfield, Mass. (Miss L. R. Heller, 
1886); Elmwood, R. I. (J. F. Collins, 1890-92). Silene Gallica, 
L. Sp. Pi. 417, stands on the page of that work after the one 
where S. Angiica is published ; Silene Cucubalus, Wibel (1799), 
was first published by Linnzeus as Cucudalus Behen in 1753, 
but there is a Silene Behen, also of Linnzus; it was next pub- 
lished as Behen vulgaris by Meench (Meth. 709, 1794), and 
should be cited S. vulgaris (Moench) Garcke, Fl. Deutsch, Ed. 
9, 64 (1869); the plant is exceedingly abundant in Northern 
New Jersey, and extends to Tennessee (Scribner, 1890); the 
name Silene alba, Muhl. Cat. 45 (1813), known to apply to 
Cucubalus niveus, Nutt. (1818), is rejected as ‘‘seminudum ;” 
from this we infer that Dr. Robinson would reject all the 
names in Muhlenberg’s Catologue, for this is as well identified 
as any of them; in this view a large number of familiar names 
would have to be abandoned ; St/ene stellata (L.) Ait., extends 
to North Carolina (Small, 1892, Heller, 1890); Stene nutans» 
L., is an addition to our adventive flora, found on Mt. Desert; 
Silene Pennsylvanica, Michx. (1803), is antedated by S. Caro- 
liniana, Walt. (1788), and the plants are the same (vid. BULLETIN 
xviii. 268); Stlene Mensziesu, Hook., and S. Scouleri, extend 
eastward to Nebraska (Williams, 1890, Webber, 1889); Laf- 
lingia Texana, Hook., extends to Nebraska (Webber, 1889). 

Silene incompta, Gray, is reduced S. Bridgestt, Rohrb., S. plicata, 
Wats., to S. Zhurberi, Wats., Lychnis Californica, Wats., be- 
comes S. Watsoni, Robinson, S. Macounit and S. monantha, 
Wats., are referred to S. Douglasii as varieties. N. L. B. 


Notholena tenera.—A new Station for. S. B. Parish (Erythea, i. 
15 3-154). 
Novitates occidentales—IV. Edward L. Greene (Erythea, i. 147- 
153). 
Descriptions of new species in the genera Streptanthus, Car- 
damine, Sidalcea, Ceanothus, Eriophyllum, Erigeron, Eupatorium, 
Apocynum, Asclepias, Muilla, Calochortus and Fritillaria. 
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Preliminary Contribution to Our Knowledge of the Cretaceous Forma- 
_ mation on Long Island and Eastward. Arthur Hollick (Trans. 

N. Y. Acad. Sci. xii. 222-237, Pl. V.—VIL.). 

This paper follows a previous one by the same author on 
« Plant Distribution as a Factor in the Interpretation of Geological 
Phenomena, with Special Reference to Long Island and Vicinity,” 
and may be considered as‘a demonstration of some of the points 
which were previously merely surmised as probable. 

An historical sketch and bibliography of early researches in 
the cretaceous of Eastern North America is given, after which the 
author gives the results of his personal investigations of the plant 
remains found on the north shore of Long Island, notably in the 
vicinity of Glen Cove. The results obtained prove the existence 
there of cretaceous strata beyond doubt, and give indications of 
their former existence at other points along the north shore of 
the Island. The author is able to identify many of the fossil 
leaves with those previously found in the cretaceous of New 
Jersey, Staten Island and Martha’s Vineyard. 

The following are figured: Liériodendron simplex, Newb.; 
Laurus Plutonia, Heer; Myrtophyllum (Eucalyptus ?) Geinitsi, Heer ; 
Sapindus Morrisoni, Lesq.; Dalbergia Rinkiana, Heer.; Magnolia 
Capellini, Heer.; M. speciosa, Heer.; Sassafras (Araliopsis) acutilo- 
dum, Lesq., and Diospyros primeva, Heer. N. L. B. 
Plant Distribution as a Factor in the Interpretation of Geological 

Phenomena, with Special Reference to Long Island and Vicinity. 

Arthur Hollick (Trans. N. Y. Acad. Sci., xii. 189-202). 

The author discusses the occurrence of the pine barren flora 
on Staten Island, Long Island, Nantucket and in Southeastern 
New England, and endeavors to reason how it came to the latter 
region. As no trace of it is to be found on the mainland between 
New Jersey and Rhode Island, the conclusion is reached that it 
must have spread from Long Island. It is at this point that the 
geological part of the discussion enters, and from the conditions 
now existing it is inferred that the land connection must have ex- 
isted between Long Island and Southeastern New England in re- 
cent geological times, thus affording a land area over which the 
flora migrated from the southward on the retreat of the conti- 
nental glacier. N. L. B. 
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Quercus densiflora—Extended Range of. Barclay Hazard (Erythea, 

i. 159, 160). 

Remarks on the Genoa Congress. Otto Kuntze (Erythea, i. 155- 

157). 

Report of Botanical Section. (Proc. Rochester Acad. Sci. ii. 176.) 

Among other interesting items, Rhododendron maximum is re- 
ported from Penfield, N. Y.,a station north of its usual habitat. 
Report of the Botanist—Seventh Annual. Charles E. Bessey (Ne- 

braska Sta. Bd. Agric., 1893). 

Notes on and illustrations of the weeds of Nebraska. A pre- 
liminary description of the native and introduced grasses of Ne- 
braska enumerates 154 species, many of them also illustrated. 
Rudbeckia hirta—Variation in Ray-flowers in. Florence Beckwith 

(Proc. Rochester Acad. Sci. ii. 170, illustrated). 


Saprolegniacee of the United States with Notes on other Species.— 

J. E. Humphrey (Trans. Amer. Phil. Soc. Reprint.) 

This monograph of eighty-four pages and seven full quarto 
plates is a valuable contribution to the previously very limited 
knowledge of an obscure but very interesting, important and pe- 
culiar ‘group of Fungi. The subjects of non-sexual reproduction 
and sexual reproduction receive full treatment, the various points 
being brought out with the aid of superior lithographs of the 
stuctures studied. Following the chapter upon occurrence and 
distribution of the Saprolegniacez is the systematic portion. There 
is a key to the genera, and under each genus a key to the species. 
Eleven species, for example, are given of Saprolegnia; S. Tre- 
leaseana being new; fifteen of Achlya, with the following described 
for the first time: A. Americana, A. megasperma and A. papillosa. 
A full bibliography concludes the work. B. D. H. 


Sedum radiatum—Note on. Thomas Howell (Erythea, i. 144). 

Senecio aureus—The Embryo-sac and Embryo of. D. M. Mottier 
(Bot. Gaz. xxiii. 245-253 ; three plates). 

Shrubs of Northeastern America. Charles S. Newhall (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York, 1893, 8vo, 249 pages, illustrated). 
This is the second of the series planned by the author, for pre- 

senting in a popular way handbooks of our native woody plants. 

The first treated of the trees, and the third is to present the vines. 
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In all the volumes the illustrations are by the author, and though 
imperfect and suggestive rather than accurate, yet they will un- 
doubtedly be helpful, and add to the attractiveness of the book. 
We regret that justice has not been done to several of our most 
attractive shrubs, such as the Laurels. All the drawings are 
natural size, however, and occupy full pages. The text has broad 
margins and large type. Besides the descriptions of each species, 
historical and economic notes occur here and there. Three guides 
or keys will enable the beginner to analyze any shrub by leaf, 
fruit or flower, and a chapter explanatory of the terms is also 
given. The author also advocates in his preface the planting of 
native shrubs, advice which will be heartily endorsed by all lovers 
of our beautiful wild tangles and copses; but the list given as 
worthy of cultivation seems meagre and lacking in some of the 
most ornamental. E. G. B. 


Stomata and Palisade Cells of Leaves. F.C. Stewart (Proc. lowa 

Acad. Sci., 1892, 80-84. 

Symbiosis and Mutualism in Lichens. Roscoe Pound (Am. Nat. 

XXVii. 509). 

Trematocarpus— The Genus. A. Zah\ibruckner and W. B. Hemsley 

(Ann. Bot. vii. 289, 290). 

This is an interesting discussion of the nature of certain ori- 
fices in the capsule-wall of Lobelia macrostachys, H. and A., on 
which plant Dr. Zahlbruckner founded his genus 7vematocarpus. 
In alluding to the proposed genus in a former number of “ Annals 
of Botany,” Mr. Hemsley maintained that the orifices, taken by 
Dr. Zahlbruckner as pores of dehiscence, were actually the work 
of insects. Dr. Zahlbruckner now defends his original position, 
but Mr. Hemsley still maintains the opinion that the pores are not 
normal, and Dr. Stapf is to investigate the anatomy of the capsule. 
The further developments of the investigations are awaited with 
interest. N. L. B. 


Trichomanes Petersit. (Meehan’s Month. iii. 81, with colored 
ilkustration.) 

Tsuga Pattoniana (Gardn. Chron. xiii. 659, with figure). 

Two New Plants from Washington. B. L. Robinson and H. E. 
Seaton. (Bot. Gaz. xviii. 237). 
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Allium Hendersoni and Calochertus ciliatus are described as new. 

Undescribed Plants from Guatemala. John Donnell Smith. (Bot. 
Gaz. xviii. 197, with 3 plates). Species of Capparis, Xylosma, 
Stigmatophyllon, Oxalis, Wimmeria, Rubus, Mallostoma, Hoff- 
mannia, Guettarda, Parathests, Ardisia, Tabernemontana, Phili- 
bertia, Asclepias, Dictyanthus, Fimdristemma, Utricularia, 
Adenocalymna (?), Aphelandra, Tradescantia and Tinantia are 
described as new. 

Uredinee and Ustilaginee.—Description of new Species of —I. P. 

Dietel (Bot. Gaz. xviii. 25 3=256). 

Description of new species in the genera Ustilago, Puccinia and 

Uredo. 


Utricularia longifolia. (Gard. Chron. xiii. 718). With illustration 
of the above species, a native of British Guiana. 

Variety of the Western Sumach—On a. W. L. Jepson (Erythea 
i. 40). Description of Rhus trilobata, Nutt. var. guinata, n. var. 

Views of a working Botanist on the new American Rules of Nomen- 
clature. J. W. Congdon (Zoé, iii. 339). 

Weed Seeds found in Clover Seed—A Key for the Identification of. 
F. C. Stewart (Proc. Iowa Acad. Sci., 1892, 84—90, illustrated). 

Yucca Insects and Yucca Pollination—Further Notes on. C. V. 
Riley (Proc. Biol. Soc. Wash., viii. 42), with illustration of 
Yucca Whipple. 

Zoospores in Spirogyra condensata. \.. B. Bridgman (Erythea, i. 
128). 
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LEPIDOZIA SPHAGNICOLA, EVANS. 
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STUDIES IN CUSCUTA—W. D. MATTHEW. 
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STUDIES IN CUSCUTA—W. D.SMATTHEW. 
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Contributions from the Herbarium of Columbia 
College. 


No. 1. A Preliminary List of North American Species of Cyferus, with Descriptions 
of New Forms. By N. L. Brigton (1886),. . . .. . 25 cents. 

No. 2. Cerastium arvense, L., and its ®orth American Varieties. By Arthur Hol- : 
lick and N. L. Britton (1887). (Out of print.) { 

No. 3. Plant Notes from Temiscouata County, Canada. By J. I. Northrop (1887). 
(Out of print.) 

No. 4. A List of Plants Collected by Miss Mary B. Croft at San Diego, Texas. By | 


N. L. Britton and H. H. Rusby (1887),..... . 25 cents. 
No. 5. New or Noteworthy North American Phanerogams. By N, L. Britton i 
(WC . . 25 cents. 


No. 6. An Enumeration of the Plants Collected by Dr. H. H. Rusby in South 
America, 1886-1887. By N. L. Britton. (Twenty-three parts published ; 
not yet completed.) 
7. The Genus Hicoria of Rafinesque. By N. L. Britton (1888), . . . 25 cents. i 
| No. 8. A Recent Discovery of Hybrid Oaks on Staten Island. By Arthur Hollick ) 
No. 9. A List of Plants Collected by Dr. E. A. Mearns at Fort Verde and in the 
Mogollon and San Francisco Mountains, Arizona, 1884-1888. By N. L. 
Britton. 
The General Floral Characters of the San Francisco and Mogollon Mountains 
and the Adjacent Region. By H. H. Rusby (1888),. . . . . 25 cents. 
No. 10. Contributions to American Bryology—An Enumeration of the Mosses Col- 
lected by Mr. John B. Leiberg in Kootenai County, Idaho, By Flizabeth 
G. Britton. (Out of print.) 
No. 11. Preliminary Notes on the North American Species of the Genus 7issa, 


qe Adans. By N. L. Britton (1889), . . 25 cents. 

No. 12. The Genus Zé/eocharis in North America, By N. L. Britton (1889), i 
25 cents. 
No. 13. New or Noteworthy North American Phanerogams, II. By N. L. Britton 

No. 14. A List of State and Local Floras of the United States and British America. i 

No. 15. A Descriptive List of Species of the Genus Heuchera. By Wm. E. Wheel- 

No. 16. New or Noteworthy North American Phanerogams, III. By N. L. Britton 

No. 17. The Flora of the Desert of Atacama, By Thos. Morong (1891), | 
25 cents. 


No. 18. Contributions to American Bryology, II. A supplementary Enumeration of \] 
Mosses collected by Mr. John B. Leiberg in Kootenai County, Idaho. By 
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No. 35. 


No. 36. 
No. 37. 


No. 38. 


Notes on North American Halorage. By Thos. Morong (1891), .25 cents. 
New or Noteworthy North American Phanerogams, IV. By N. L, Britton. 


Notes onthe North American Species of Eriocaulee. By Thos. Morong 
New or Noteworthy North American Phanerogams, V. By N. L. Britton 
The American Species of the Genus Amemone and the Genera which have 
been referred to it. By N. L. Britton (1891),. . . . . . . . 25 cents. 
Review of the North American Species of the Genus Xyris. By Heinrich 


A Preliminary List of the Species of the Genes Meibemia occurring in the 
United States and British America. By Anna M. Vail (1892), . 25 cents. 
A List of Species of the Genera Scirpus and Rynchospora occurring in North 


Note on a Collection of Tertiary Fossil Plants from Potosi, Bolivia. By N. 
The Anatomy of the Stem of Wistaria Sinensis. By Carlten C. Curtiss 
New or Noteworthy. North “Amesitan Phanerogams, VI. Dy N. L. Britton 
Ranunculus repens and its Eastern North American Alles. By N. L. 
A Preliminary List of American Species of Polygonum. By John K. Small. 
West Virginia Mosses. By Elizabeth G. Britton (1892), . . . . 25 cents, 
A New Species of Listera, with Notes on Other Orchids. By Thos. Morong. 
The North American Species of Lespedesa. By N, L. Britton (1893) 
25 cents. 


An Enumeration of the Plants Collected by Dr. Thos. Morong in Paraguay 
1888-1890. By Thomas Morong and N. L. Britton, with the assistance of 
Miss Anna Murray Vail (1892-1893)... .... $1.50. 

An Examination of the Seeds of some Native Orchids. By Carlton C. Curtiss 


Further Notes on American Species of /olygonum. By John K, Small 
New or Noteworthy North American Ptisnsveqnen, VIL. By N. L. Britton 


The whole series with canteen of Nos. 2, 3, 6 and 10 will be supplied 
for $5. 


Copies of the Catalogue of Plants found in New Jersey (1889), by N. L. Britton, 
may be had for $2. 


Address 


DR. THOS. MORONG, 
Curator of the Herbarium, Columbia College, 
NEW YORE CITY. 
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FOR SALE.«-- 


A ZENTMAYER PORTABLE MICROSCOPE, 


IN PERFECT ORDER, 


For $100.00. - - - Catalogue Price, $147.50. 
Including THREE OBJECTIVES, 1} in., $ in., and } in. 
Also an Abbé Condenser, Glass Stage, and Neat Walnut Case. 


Address the Editors of the Bulletin, °° Wm. Wales, Fort Lee, N. J. 
CHARACEA OF AMERICA. 


The first fascicle of the Second Part of the Characeze of America is 
now ready. It contains descriptions of eight species of /Vited/a, as fol- 
lows: Vitella opaca, Ag.; obtusa, Allen; montana, Allen; Blankin- 
shipii, Allen; Missourtensis, Allen; flexilis, Ag.; subglomerata, A. Br. ; 
glomeruilifera, A. Br., with fourteen full-page illustrations (eight litho- 
graphic plates and six photogravures). These fascicles will be issued 
from time to time as plates can be prepared ; price of each part $1, the 
actual cost, if the whole edition of 500 copies be sold. Address 


=. ALLEWN, 
10 East 36th St., N. Y. 


The North American Pyrenomycetes. 


With original illustrations by F. W. ANDERSON. 2,500 species of the 
old genus ** Spheria,” described and arranged in accordance with the 
modern ideas of classification. One thick octavo volume, with over 800 
pages of printed matter and 41 full-page tinted plates illustrating the 
genera; bound in fine cloth, with stamped covers and gilt-lettered back. 
Price, $8,00, with 35 cts. additional if sent by mail. Address, 


(one J. B. ELLIS, Newfield, N. J. 
VIRGINIA PLANTS. 


During the present spring and summer I shall collect along the south- 
ern boundary of Virginia, from the coast to the mountains, a region un- 
explored botanically, and one that will beyond a doubt yield a number 
of new and many rare plants. An endeavor will also be made to obtain 
all the new species, about a dozen in all, collected by myself and others 
during the past three years in adjacent territory. An effort will be made 
not only to keep up the standard of previous collections, but also to im- 
prove upon them in every way possible. Anyone desiring sets, should 
please address 


A. A. HELLER, 
411 W. Wainut St., Lancaster, Pa. 


| 
By J. B. ELLIS and B. M. EVERHART. | 
| 
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F. W. DEVOE & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1852. 


OFFICES, CORNER FULTON AND WILLIAM STREETS, 
New York. 


ARTISTS’ - @ATERIALS.¥ 


Sketching Outfits of All Kinds. 

Tube Colors, Water Colors, Crayons, Drawing Paper. 
Canvas, Brushes, Oils and Mediums. 
Mathematical Instruments, 

House Painters’ Colors. Fresco Colors. 

Fine Varnishes. ; 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. CATALOGUES OF OUR DIFFERENT DEPARTMENTS 
TO RESPONSIBLE PaRrTIEs. 


COFFIN, DEVOE & CO. 176 RANDOLPH ST. CHICAGO. 


PLANTS OF PARAGUAY. 


Two Partial Sets of my PARAGUAY PLANTS remain undis- 


tributed and are offered for sale at 
$10 PER HUNDRED SPECIMENS. 
THOMAS MORONG., 


COLUMBIA COLLEGE, 
NEw YORK CITY. 


WILLIAM WALES, Fort Lee, N. J, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


FIRST-CLASS MICROSCOPE OBJECTIVES. 


MICROSCOPES FURNISHED OF ALL MAKES—ZENTMAYER’S AL- 
WAYS ON HAND. INSTRUMENTS ORDERED IN NEW 
YORK CITY SENT ON APPROVAL. 

DISCOUNT TO COLLEGES. 
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